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PART X. ROSE 


WITCOP—Contd. 


28. ANOTHER MATING STUDY 


The most beautiful memory seems to me 
nothing but a piece of wreckage left by 


happiness. 


The Socialist movement, which to my mind 
includes. also the Anarchist movement 
properly so-called, has not much time for 
the struggle and agitation of the Claflin sis- 
ters. I think that this studied neglect is a 
grave defect in its outlook. The same move- 
ment has time for Eleanor Marx and Edward 
Aveling. Certainly it is impossible to treat 
accurately of the history of Socialism without 
considering the character and activity of 
these two persons. I think that both may be 
over-rated despite the part they played in 
the social struggle in Britain. 

I have described how Rose Witcop told me 
about the Claflin sisters before we set up 
housekeeping in Shepherds Bush, and how 
we spent the first week of our united com- 
panionship at Shepherds Bush in discussion 
and anecdotage. Our conversation sometimes 
reached the high level of theoretical first 
principles. At others, it degenerated into 
mere gossip. Certainly, for about a fortnight, 
our tendency was to set one meal on the 
table all day, merely removing cups to the 
kitchen to replace them, with clean ones, and 
eating food that required little cooking. We 
regarded this as “getting to know” each 
other, though time proved that we neither 
of us really got to know the other. It was 
the pursuit of a grand illusion. At the time 
it served as romance and we viewed it as 
love. 

Before setting up house, Rose and I had 
wandered round Fleet Street, which I deemed 
as the sacred territory of Richard Carlile. 
Our wanderings included Chancery Lane, 
which I knew very well in connection with 
meetings of the National Democratic League. 
Chancery Lane I venerated as a kind of 
shrine to the memory of Eleanor Marx and I 
had told Rose the sad story of Eleanor’s life. 
That was a fair exchange for her story of 
Victoria Claflin. 


— ANDRE GIDE 


On the second day of our Shepherds Bush 
mating I spoke of Eleanor Marx’s sorry life 
and romance in detail. Rose listened and 
made small comment. She did relate it, how- 
ever, to our own adventure which was a very 
different affair. Our association was definitely 
one of principle and challenge. This fact, a 
most virtuous and important fact in my 
opinion; placed our union far above most of 
the eccentric matings that occurred in the 
Socialist and Anarchist movement. The other 
unions were usually alliances of convenience 
that hid the facts from the world. We had 
nothing to hide. We challenged. Consequently, 
we met with a certain degree of pers¢cution. 
And all because we believed in the ethical 
value of a true asssciation of principle. 

It was sometime during the second day of 
this intriguing “honeymoon”, as the ortho- 
dox term the first period of sexual mating, 
that I told Rose the full story of Eleanor 
Marx as I knew it. Since that time, further 
facts have come to my attention. The story 
I now tell is almost the account I discussed 
with Rose in 1908. What interested us most 
was the attitude then and later of the Social- 
ist movement. We were appalled by the false 
pretensions, the factual evasions, and the 
hypocrisy. All were utterly untrue to the prin- 
ciples of Socialism. These facts strengthened 
our determination to provoke criticism by 
the firmness of our challenge. 

Rose and I believed in the equality of sexes 
as a basic social and natural right, quite 
apart from any question of Socialism. Whilst 
we tended to believe that complete social 
emancipation of women could not be 
achieved until the establishment of Socialist 
society, we held that the struggle towards its 
realisation must be made this side of the 
revolution. We held that it could be asserted 
under capitalism and that we could bear wit- 
ness to its reality, just as one could for anti- 
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militarism. We did not accept the cravcn 
absolutism of capitalist power and authority. 
To this extent our Socialism had an Anarchist 
quality which many Marxists regarded as 
Utopianism and romanticism, We were pre- 
pared to face this indictment. Above all we 
opposed the notion that woman must change 
her birth name in mating and assume that of 
her husband. We believed that mating had a 
very definite code but that code was not that 
of regularised, registered, legalised marriage 
under the capitalist system. 

Rose was far superior to her elder sister 
Milly in this respect. Milly was deemed the 
brains of the family. I did not share this 
opinion. To my mind, Rose was far better 
than Milly. She was superior also to her other 
two sisters. She was the youngest and in 
her Free Love principles, definite and under- 
standing. 

Rocker and Milly c!aimed to be Anarchists. 
They were no better than Social Democrats 
in this matter. Rocker was not married to 
Milly Witcop at the time that Rose and I 
set up housekeeping. I am not quite sure 
what happened afterwards. His “free union” 
was due to the fact that he was married al- 
ready in France, but was living away from 
his wife. Afterwards her son came to live 
with him and Milly Witcop.-The mating, in 
Rocker’s case, was purely one of convenience. 
There was neither Socialism nor Anarchism in 
this union. It was a common-law association 
such as many orthodox people form. Never- 
theless, on the occasion when he first went to 
U.S.A. and was barred from landing, both he 
and Milly paraded their alleged Free Love. It 
was sheer hypocrisy. 

I did not disdain their society on this 
account. Milly was quite good company but 
a little too majestic for my liking. Only 
the union lacked the integrity that I de- 
manded. Perhaps I was a snob in relation to 
this question of free love and free mating. I 
do not know. I rejoiced in the attitude 
adopted by Rose Witcop. As time went on, I 
discovered many faults in her and our asso- 
ciation, Perhaps I needed as much forgive- 
ness as she did. I always honoured her for 
her Free Love stand when she set up house- 
keeping with me. It was a virgin affront 
to the stifling mediocrity of entrenched 
orthodoxy. As we discussed Eleanor Marx 
and Edward Aveling we felt that we were the 
Socialists. The discussion of their story 


played some part in the development of my 
mind, so I will tell here more or less, the 
sorry tale of sordid tragedy as Rose and I 
spoke of it away back in those days of our 
youthful reaction to life. It was part of our 
mutual as well as individual education and 
s) has a place in my autobiography. A life 
story is not all action. It has repose and 
sometimes. repose is useful. There needs to 
be energy, otherwise there is no life. Reverie 
and pauses for thought are no less important. 
Reverie is not of necessity inactive. 

The study, by discussion, of the life of 
Eleanor Marx and Edward Aveling, was part 
of our approach to sex knowledge. It was a 
necessary and almost inevitable addendum 
to our argument, pro and con, concerning 
Victoria and Tennessee Claflin. Rose was in- 
trigued by Victoria’s sexual behaviour. I was 
inspired by her intellectual courage and 
boldness of speech and manner, I was much 
less interested in what seemed to me her 
private boldness of conduct. That I viewed 
a3; an exclusive business, belonging to her 
own privacy. I did not deem it a matter to 
be intruded on the public regard, 

Victoria’s equal right with man to behave 
as she did was a public issue. It was a social 
question concerning womanhood and woman’s 
emancipation. Her manner of maintaining 
this right, in her private behaviour, was her 
own business. I took no stock of it. Rose did. 
We differed on this point and the difference 
was more important, more actively impor- 
tant, than I imagined. I viewed it, quite 
wrongly, as a passive difference, 

Engels has recorded that Victoria Claflin 
published her translation of the Communist 
Manifesto in 1872 but the reference is colour- 
less. It merely refers to the translation pub- 
lished in Woodhull and Claflin’s Weekly. I 
was aware of his reference but as I con- 
sidered the Erglish translation of 1850 by 
Helen Macfarlane in George Julian Harney’s 
Red Republican to be sufficient, another 
English translation did not impress me. I do 
not like several different translations of the 
same work. To my mind this is unnecessary 
labour. So Engels’ reference had aroused no 
interest: in Victoria’s American weekly. My 
mind was virgin soil when Rose told me 
about Victoria and her challenges. Victoria’s 
personality and courage took my fancy. I 
like audacity in a cause. 


[LONDON NEWS AGENCY PHOTOGRAPH 


GUY ALDRED and ROSE WITCO 
(taken near West London Police Court) 


On Friday, April 14, 1916, before Mr Fordham, at West London Police Court, Guy A. Aldred, 
aged 29, was charged with fa:ling to surrender himself under the Military Service Acts. 
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29. ELEANOR MARX 


Being a woman is a terribly difficult task, 
since it consists principally in dealing with 


men. 


Eleanor Marx’s story was a strange con- 
trast to that of Victoria Claflin. Anguish, not 
defiance, was its keynote. It was a study in 
punctured romance. A sordid business un- 
worthy of Socialism. 

Eleanor’s reputation is due partly to the 
fact that her father was Karl Marx. She was 
born in 1856, the last of Karl Marx’s family 
of six. The Marx family arrived in London 
from Prussia in 1849, and lived in two small 
crowded rooms in a house in Dean Street, 
Soho, till the year in whizh Eleanor was born. 
Marx lived in wretched financial straits. In 
the Dean Street home he saw his two sons 
and one of his four daughters die when they 
were very young. He should have practised 
birth control. Eleanor was weak and puny, 
but she survived, as did her sisters, Jenny 
and Laura. 

In 1856, the family msved to Maitland 
Park, Hampstead, Here, as Eleanor grew up, 
her ambitions lay halfway between the stage 
and politics. She had a little Shakespeare 
museum in her bedroom. When she grew 
older she was thrilled by the regular expedi- 
tions that the family made to Sadler’s Wells 
to see Phelps. They stood through the plays 
and walked the seven miles there and back 
to Hampstead to save money. 

Eleanor attended dramatic classes for a 
short period, and was encouraged by her 
father, who considered her véry good “in 
passionate scenes”. Ellen Terry advised her 
against going on the stage. Consequently, 
she remained at home and took care of her 
parents. Marx asserted that he did not wish 
her to give up an artist’s career in order, as 
he put it, “to be sacrificed on the family altar 
as the nurse of an old man”. His objection 
came. to nothing. 

In 1871, seeming romance threatened to 
destroy Eleanor’s life of prosaic dutifulness. 
Lissagaray, the well-known French revolu- 
tionary and poet, took refuge in London. He 
was a frequent visitor to the house in Hamp- 
stead. He was attracted to Eleanor. His 
methods of courting, as she emphasised, 
were somewhat compromising, but Eleanor 


— JosEPH CONRAD 


did not object to his boldness. Marx con- 
sidered him too old for her and doubted his 
political sincerity. “An untrustworthy phrase- 
monger,” was Marx’s scathing comment, 
On these grounds Lissagaray was dismissed. 

It may be that Marx’s view of Lissagaray 
was right. Yet Lissagaray could not have been 
worse than Aveling. Elders are rot right in 
every instance. Even Ellen Terry’s discour- 
agement about the stage may have been 
wrong. 

After Lissagaray, there seems to have been 
no man in Eleanor’s life, until Aveling came 
along. Bernard Shaw, I believe, wanted to 
have an affair with her. He was not encour- 
aged. Eleanor dedicated her life to Socialist 
agitation, She developed into what was con- 
sidered to be a zealous worker for Socialism. 
My opinion, when I discussed the matter 
with Rose Witcop in 1908, was that the 
Socialism for which she toiled, was worthless. 
My view of its essentially moderate charac- 
ter is more definite than ever today. She 
employed revolutionary phrases but actually 
worked to establish a system of parliamen- 
tary administration which could never be 
representative of the workers’ interests, and 
must inevitably retard their social emanci- 
pation. Her activity was actually counter- 
revolutionary. I held that one day this simple 
truth would be realised. The workers’ outlook 
on the history and tradition of pioneer 
Socialism appeared to me to be one vast 
error. Our realisation of this fact explains 
the conduct of Rose Witcop and myself. 

I was saddened by the tragedy of Eleanor’s 
life but had little respect for her as a revol- 
utionary force. Tragedy always saddens me, 
for I rejoice to hear of people experiencing 
happiness. I believe in the happy ending. 
The economic struggle is sordid enough. To 
aggravate it with emotional storm and stress 
is calamity. Understanding and sympathy are 
required. Eleanor Marx had many gifts, but 
she did not know how to live. She was a lin- 
guist; a political writer, an agitator, and the 
translator of many famous works and plays. 
Her translations included Ibsen’s Lady from 
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the Sea, her father’s Life of Palmerston, and 
Flaubert’s Madame Bovary. Altogether she 
had eleven books to her name, and in colla- 
boration with Edward Aveling wrote four 
more.  ~ 

Eleanor’s mother died in 1881. Her father 
became one with yesterday’s seven thousand 
years two years later. His death released her 
from all domestic obligations and created a 
voice in her life. Thus she blossomed into a 
political speaker. She flung herself into 
propaganda and often spoke at the corner of 
Dod Street, Limehouse. On one occasion she 
spoke in Trafalgar Square and was g-eeted by 
the crowd with the not unfriendly shout of 
“Good old stoker!” She often spoke on the 
same platform as George Bernard Shaw who 
was reputed, on one occasion, to have found 
her speech boring but her ankles attractive. 
When challenged, he denied that he had ex- 
pressed any such opinion, but added that her 
skirts were too long. 

Like Shaw, she divided her interests be- 
tween politics and the theatre. Only she took 
her politics seriously, whereas Shaw regarded 
his as a hobby. Together, on one occasion, 
they took part in what Felix Barker avers 
was possibly the first private reading of A 
Doll’s House. William Morris, with his daugh- 
ter May, was present at this reading. As a 
result, he invited her to go to Oxford with 
him, to spread the Gospel among the under- 
graduates of his old University. Being stu- 


dents, professional intellectuals, and gentle- 
men some of the would-be converts let off a 
stink-bomb in the room where Morris and 
Eleanor were lec.uring in Holywell. 

The actual date of Marx’s death was March 
14, 1883. He died quietly in his chair, follow- 
ing an attack of pneumonia. Eleanor Marx 
was twenty-seven and unsettled. Beatrice 
Webb had a true middle-class contempt for 
Marxism, with its Materialist Conception of 
History, because she considered it to be a 
working-class gospel that got rid of intellec- 
tual patronage. The woman was a snob. Her 
snobbery explains her description of Eleanor 
as she saw her in the spring of 1883. 

Beatrice Webb said Eleanor was 


Comely dressed in a slovenly picturesque 
way with curly black hair flying about in all 
directions. Fine eyes full of life and sym- 
pathy; complexion showed signs of an un- 
healthy excited life, kept up by stimulants. 


William Thorne, although a parliamentary 
careerist, and a trade union misleader, had 
less intellectual pretentiousness. He looks 
back truthfully in his memoirs on events of 
his life, He recalls gratefully, and with pro- 
Ietarian kindness, that Eleanor taught him 
to read and to write. He describes how she 
started the trade unions for gas-workers and 
unskilled labourers in the East End of Lon- 
don. And then he remarks on the part she 
played in the great dock strike of 1889. 


30. AVELING ASSOCIATION 


A thinking life without a definite outlook is 
not life, but a burden, a horror. 


Eleanor developed her affair with Aveling 
after her father’s death. In August 1883, she 
rented, with him, a cottage at Bole Hill, near 
Wirksworth. Engels regarded this holiday as 
their honeymoon. He erroneously described 
them as “bathed in bliss in the mountains of 
Derbyshire”. In these words he accepted their 
union as a marriage and put to one side the 
fact that they were not married legally. Had 
he regarded the association as a mating, in 
equity and in fact, even though his conclu- 
sion was wrong factually because of its un- 
happiness, his view could have been defended 
on Socialist grounds. To accept it as mar- 


— CHEKHOV 


riage, and to agree to Eleanor Marx calling 
herself Eleanor Marx-Aveling, as she now 
did; was ethically and philosophically wrong. 
The entire Socialist movement concurred in 
this moral, legal, and political falsehood. 
For a woman to change her name in mar- 
riage is to accept the capitalist male stan- 
dard of woman’s status in society. For a 
woman to do so and not to have registered 
her association, is to admit that her reason 
for such neglect is that either she or her 
would-be husband or both are otherwise 
legally married and have not been divorced. 
It is to emphasise her acceptance of capital- 
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ist legality instead of protcsting against it. 
Even though a woman was married legally 
under capitalism, she should maintain still 
the right of a woman to retain her birth 
name. To become a chattel and to assume her 
husband’s name {fs a disgraceful proceeding. 

In 1883, even more than today, the chattel 
concept of woman prevailed. A married 
woman was summoned to court in’ her hus- 
band’s name although her birth name could 
be used as a kind of alias. She signed docu- 
ments in her husband’s name. Beatrice 
Potter became Beatrice Webb and discovered 
that even that was an error. Actually, she 
lost both her surname and her first name, 
and became Mrs Sidney Webb. She grumbled 
in protest but had no idea of rebelling. 

Both Rose and I studied very thoroughly 
the implications of marriage as distinct from 
mating. We had read Contemporary Social- 
ism by John Rae, M.A., published by Swan 
Sonnenschein, London, in 1891. -In 1908, this 
firm was regarded still as the great Socialist 
publishers. The 1891 edition of Rae’s book 
was the second, carefully revised, and en- 
larged edition. Actually, I had lent Rae’s 
volume to Rose in my Clerkenwell days. She 
kept it and passed it on to someone else, who 
borrowed it without returning it. I had to 
get another copy. This often happens to 
books one lends. 

On page 81, John Rae writes: 


Dr and Mrs Aveling state that before they 
made their lecturing tour on the subject [of 
Socialism] through the States in 1886, the 
American public had never heard Socialism 
preached in their own tongue; ...Dr and 
Mrs Aveling say, moreover, they met with 
more hostility to their mission from the 
Anarchists than from any other source in 
America. 


On page 249, Rae states: 


Dr and Mrs Aveling complain, in their 
Labour MOVEMENT In America, that while 
“the Chicago capitalists wanted us to be 
hanged after we had landed, Herr Most’s 
paper, DIE FREIHEIT, was for shooting us at 
sight’. 


John Most, in my opinion, had many faults. 
I think that he wrote with unnecessary 
coarseness and vulgarity. His style suggested 
that he could not think, whereas he was a 
thinker, who could write tersely and with 
simple directness, if he wished. He inclined 


e of language in order to emphasise 
LO anism “to capitalist exploitation, 
Notwithstanding these faults, Most was a 
brave and fearless propagandist, who sur- 
rendered his parliamentary position and 
standing to become an agitator. He was un- 
deterred by imprisonment in Germany, 
Britain, and- the United States. His work 
would have been more effective but for the 
side-tracking of Social Democrat careerists. 
Perhaps the idea of shooting such characters 
as Aveling on sight was not so bad after all. 

The shooting suggestion is an extravagant 
comment on Most’s reaction. I do not be- 
lieve in political assassination under any 
circumstances. Most defended the idea. Much 
later the Bolsheviks put it into execution. 
Most did not preach political assassination, 
Like myself, he came to regard all parlia- 
mentarians as being fundamentally traitors 
to Socialism, and the workers’ struggle. Even 
Marx was unsatisfactory in this matter and 
the movement he founded became just a 
Lassallean “through universal suffrage to 
victory” activity. Its outcome has been a 
mockery. Eleanor Marx and Edward Aveling 
were promoting that mockery during their 
American tour. 

Three years after our Shepherds Bush 
breakfast-dinner- and tea-table talks on 
Rae’s history — one glorious continuous ses- 
sion of discussion tinged with romance — 
Rose and I read H. M. Hyndman’s The Record 
of an Adventurous Life. This work was pub- 
lished by MacMillan, London, in 1911. Never 
was a work more misnamed. Hyndman’s life 
was devoid utterly of adventure. It was a life 
of pose and mediocrity. The story is one of 
snobbery and travel by a rich man and a 
record of the people he met of reputed im- 
portance. Since then I have read many works 
cf autobiography, mostly by alleged Socialist 
leaders, I have not re9d any of worth. They 
all have the same fault, a parade of names 
belonging to the social overworld of capital- 
ism. My sympathies are with records of 
thinking and the heroic struggles of the 
underworld. Mere names are to me embroid- 
ery to a story. I have a simple outlook on life 
and despise embroidery. 

In 1911, the union of Rose and myself was 
a fact. We did not need to co-relate our con- 
duct to the exneriences of others. We were 
interested in Hyndman’s remarks on Eleanor 
Marx merely because they tended to define 
our position in the Socialist movement and 
the struggle for woman’s status in society. 
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To our minds, a most important struggle and 
a vital expression of Socialist. understanding. 

Complaining, maybe correctly, that Marx 
“was not a good judge of men” as shown by 
the confidence he placed in Aveling, Hynd- 
man wrote (page 285): 


Edward Aveling, who though he became a 
Socialist, and the virtual husband. of his 
daughter, Eleanor, was untrustworthy in 
every relation of life. 


The emphasis is on the virtual. It says all 
that is necessary. 

On page 423 Hyndman wrote of William 
Liebknecht: 


Aveling was a man of very bad character, 
as the terrible tragedy which brought Eleanor 
Marz to her end afterwards disclosed to the 
world. Liebknecht saw most of his draw- 
backs: but his affection and regard for Elea- 
nor, virtually Aveling’s wife, induced him, 
having seen, to shut his eyes. 


Again, that “virtually”! Liebknecht cculd 
shut his eyes to th: compromising and an i- 
Socialists —end most certainly unethical 
conduct of E:eanor Marx and Aveling. Tne 
same Liebknecht slandered outrageously the 
much persecuted Michael Bakunin. 

Rose and I were astounded by such te- 
haviour and Hyndman’s own attitude t2- 
wards it. 

On page 423, Hyndman said: 


... but for Liebknecht and the influece 
of himself and his foreign friends, we should 
probably have kept Aveling out of our body, 
and have saved Eleanor Marz’s life, which at 
the time of her death was of the greatest 
value to the party both in this country and 
abroad. 


Despite her gifts I rejected, and still re- 
ject, this estimate of Eleanor Marx’s wert (o 
the Socialist movement, 


31. THE EXPLOITS OF ELEANOR 


We must look upon things as they are, and 
not as we would wish them to be. 


Our discussion of Eleanor Marx and the 
tragedy of her life led Rose and myself to 
assess Eleanor’s worth as a propagandist. 
This was part of our education, not only in 
relation to questions of love and mating, but 
also as regards the question of parliament. 
Much of this understanding result of our 
talks was incidental. 

Rose had been dead twenty-three years 
before I learned all the details of Eleanor 
Marx’s sojourn in Chancery Lane. The de- 
tails added nothing to my actual knowledge 
of Eleanor’s life and errors. Acquaintance 
with them would not have altered or varied 
Rose Witcop’s attitude or conclusions. 

The New Stone Buildings were erected at 
the north end of Chancery Lane in 1883, the 
year of Marx’s death, and of Eleanor’s 
“honeymoon” association with Edward Ave- 
ling. Four years later, Eleanor and Aveling 
came to live there, at Number 65. She called 
herself “Mrs Eleanor Marx-Aveling”. She 
left here, with Aveling, in 1892, and went to 
live at Orpington, in Kent. Five of her busi- 
est years had been spent in Chancery Lane. 


— NAPOLEON 


During this time they lived on a few c°d 
jobs of reviewing and Eleanor did s>™e 
translations for Henry Vizetelly, the pub- 
lisher, who was prosecuted for publishing the 
first English translations of Zola’s nov.ls. 
Vizetelly was convicted of obscenity and sent 
to prison. His business was closed and he was 
ruined. This presecution was sheer Victorian 
ruling-class wickedness and a disgrace to the 
Crown lawyers who made money out of the 
proceedings and to the judge who was paid 
to preside at the solemn farce. 

Eleanor revealed the plight of Aveling cnd 
herself in the letter she wrote to Havelock 
Ellis in Mareh 1887. It mde clear the fact 
that they “lived on the fringe of New Grub 
Street”.. EHis had accepted the editorshin of 
the Mermaid Series of Elizabethan drama- 
tists from Vizetelly. She asked that she or 
Aveling might review Marlowe and explairei: 


I should be glad to get any work I arn 
cavable of doing. I need work much, and find 
it very difficult to get. “Respectable” people 
wont employ me... . 
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POPE sss s 


ELEANOR MARX 
as a girl . 


In August 1895, Eleanor’s fortunes im- 
proved with the death of Engels. He had 
private means derived from his father’s 
cotton business in the Midlands. He had 
helped the Marx family through some of 
their worst periods and he regarded Eleanor 
as a very dear niece for whom-he had a great 
affection. 

With Engels’ money, Eleanor was able to 
afford the luxury of a house in Sydenham, 
The Den, in Jews’ Walk, off Westwood Hill. 
Here Eleanor died from poison. 

The home which Eleanor Marx had shared 
with Aveling at New Stone Buildings; Chan- 
cery Lane, was shattered in 1940, by a Nazi 
bomb. The bomb sliced off No. 65 neatly at the 
level of her door. Only part of the walls and 
the chimney were left standing. At No. 67, 
only a few feet away, lived Felix Barker who 
told the story of “The Life and Strange 
Death of Eleanor Marx” in The Cornhill 
Magazine, for Autumn 1955. 

Barker says that one day, in 1949, a friend 
of his who had a flat below his in Chancery 
Lane, drew his attention to the lines which 
bring down the curtain on Act III of Bernard 


's Mrs Warren’s Profession, Vivien, Mrs 
eile daughter, has been told that Frank 
Gardner is her half-brother. In disgust she 
makes for the gate of the rectory garden. 

Frank calls after her: “Where are you go- 


‘ing? Where shall we find you?” 


Vivien replies: “At Honoria Fraser’s 
Chambers, 67 Chancery Lane, for the rest of 
my life.” 

Number 67! Barker wondered what made 
Shaw, writing in 1894, pin-point so precisely 
what.was later Barker’s address. How had 
Shaw come to mention an exact number in 
the gray and sooty block of offices and resi- 
dential chambers called New Stone Buildings? 
A letter to Shaw brought a post-card with 
the answer. Shaw had dramatised the ad- 
dress because of its association with actual 
people who had lived there. He referred to a 
Miss Orme, a Liberal Feminist, who had 
practised there as an actuary and had smoked 
huge cigars. He added that Karl Marx's 
daughter Eleanor had lived there with a man 
named Edward Aveling, and had “suicided” 
there when she found out that he had mar- 
ried another woman on the death of his law- 
ful wife. ; 

Actually Shaw had mistaken the number. 
He was wrong also as to where Eleanor had 
“suicided”, as he phrased her death. 

Shaw’s error inspired Barker to investigate 
the facts of Eleanor’s life and death. He 
commenced his researches at the British 
Museum and finally discovered the truth 
about Aveling’s second marriage. It is prob- 
able that Eleanor discovered the facts of this 
second marriage and. so committed suicide. 
H. M. Hyndman, who hated Aveling, con- 
cluded that Aveling had forged letters attri- 
buted to Eleanor Marx, and was responsible 
directly for her death by poison. 

Eleanor Marx and Aveling established 
themselves at New Stone Buidings after 
their return from a lecture tour in the United 
States in the autumn of 1886. They popular- 
ised the example of America and its new 
Labour Party early in 1887 in the Radical 
Clubs of the East End-of London. I think 
that most of what they said was false con- 
clusion and revealed an ignorance -of 
Socialism: That was not the feeling of the 
Socialist movement in Britain at that time. 
Nor has it been since. My view is a minority 
one. It is most likely correct. 

William Morris, in his diary, has summar- 
ised the events leading up to Bloody Sunday, 
November 13, 1887. They began with a parade 
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of the unemployed in St. Martin’s Lane, 
Trafalgar Square, St. James behind their 
black flag, which is the flag of Anarchy, not 
Socialism, 

On October 14, a Black Flag procession to 
the Lord Mayor of London was dispersed by 
the police. 

This was followed by a joint meeting in 
Trafalgar Square which protested against 
the death sentence passed on the Chicago 
Anarchists: “those men who have since be- 
come martyrs to the cause.” 

The chairman of this meeting was the 
somewhat quaint but tireless defender of the 
people’s struggle, the Rev. Stewart Headlam, 
a Church of England Minister who belonged 
to the National Secular Society. The speakers 
included William Morris, George Bernard 
Shaw, Annie Besant, Henry George, Stepniak, 
and Kropotkin. 

On Sunday, October 16, there was an un- 
employed demonstration at Westminster 
Abbey and on Monday, there was another 
demonstration at Trafalgar Square. This was 
dispersed by the police These meetings and 
demonstrations, organised and addressed by 
the Socialists, continued almost every day. 

A shopkeepers’ protest meeting was held at 
Exeter Hall on November 3 to demand the 
closing down of Trafalgar Square to the un- 
employed. The following day the police 
attacked the unemployed demonstration in 
Trafalgar Square, cleared it, made two 
arrests, and seized the red flag that Social- 
ists were carrying. Two days later, the Police 
Commissioner banned morning meetings and 
permitted afternoon ones. Another two days’ 
later, and the Commissioner banned all 
public meetings and speeches in Trafalgar 
Square. Morris wrote to the Pall Mall Gaz- 
ette, then edited by W.T. Stead, proposing 
the formation of a Law and Liberty League 
to combat the shopkeepers’ attack on the 
right of public meetings and to oppose and 
gern their deputation to the authori- 

es, 

On Sunday, November 13, a Demonstration 
was organised by the Metropolitan Federa- 
tion of Radical Clubs against coercion in 
Ireland, and “to demand the release of Mr 
William O’Brien and other Irish Patriots’. 
The S.D.F. and the Socialist League united in 
this demonstration. The procession was 
attacked by Guards, Life Guards, and police. 
There were 4,000 foot police, 300 mounted 
police, 300 Grenadiers, and 300 Life Guards 
employed by the authorities. John Burns and 
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Cunningham Grahame were arrested. William 
Morris and Bernard Shaw spoke to the 
Clerkenwell contingent. 

The press reported speeches made on Clerk- 
enwell Green by William Morris and Annie 
Besant. There were red flags and caps of 
liberty. This contingent numbered 6,000 
Radicals and Socialists. The Times reporter 
described the people as “respectable artisans” 
in appearance, neatly dressed. They assem- 
bled without noise or disorder and moved 
along the usual route to the West End. At 
Seven Dials they were attacked savagely by 
the police, beaten up, and dispersed. 

William Morris said that “it was all over in 
a few minutes”, althovgh “our comrades 
fought valiantly”. He added: “Sir Charles 
Warren has given us a lesson in street fight- 
ing.” 

The southern contingent came over West- 
minster Bridge and was broken up before 
reaching Trafalgar Square. Grenadier Guards 
wheeled into the square, rifles on their 
shoulders, with fixed bayonets, and twenty 
rounds of ball cartridges in their pouches. In 
front of the National Gallery they forced the 
crowd back on to the pavement so as to bring 
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the people into contact and conflict with the 
police. 

Eleanor Marx was in the thick of the fight 
at Parliament Square and afterwards at 
Northumberland Avenue. Her cloak and hat 
were torn to shreds, She was struck by a 
policeman’s baton across the arm. Another 
blow on her head knocked her down. An 
Irishman, whose face was streaming with 
blood, rescued her from being trampled 
under foot by the mounted police. And this 
was nothing to what she saw done to others. 

Reynolds Newspaper, November 20, 1887, 
ridiculed the claim put forward at that time 
that Trafalgar Square belonged to the Queen. 
This excuse for closing down public meetings 
there has been accepted since by the Labour 
Parliamentarians without challenge. Today, 
Reynolds News accepts this status. 

Trafalgar Square was in a state of siege for 
over a fortnight. Radicals and Socialists 
united to form the Law and Liberty League. 
Engels made the stupid parliamentary com- 
ment that this was “the first organisation in 
which Socialist delegates as such are seated 
at the side of Radical delegates”. Certainly, 
the League provided legal aid and looked 
after the homes and families of the Govern- 
ment’s many working-class victims. 

Eleanor Marx, W. T. Stead, and Annie 
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nt went bail for many of the prisoners. 
OW. Me. Thompson, to whom I have paid 
tribute in this work for his unswervin 
loyalty to the working class in all its lega) 
battles against authority, states that Annie 
Besant 


worked day after day with hearty devotion 
and took up the legal defence. Fines were 
paid and here Mrs Marx-Aveling did eager 
service. A pretty regiment I led out of Mil- 
bank Prison after paying their fines: bruised, 
clothes torn, hatless. 


Thompson was a lawyer and must have 
known that, legally, Eleanor Marx was not 
Mrs Marx-Aveling. I do not object to her 
association with Aveling but only the recog- 
nition of it as alleged legal marriage and her 
own parade of changing her name. All man- 
ner of folk, without ideas, and certainly 
without Socialist ambitions, form common- 
law matings or “marriages”. In all these 
cases the women style themselves “Mrs” and 
give up their birth names. To my ming it is 
a sordid surrender to convention and a denial 
of woman’s right of personality. I have no 
sympathy with such conduct. _ 

Eleanor Marx’s personal stand seems to me 
to have arisen from convenience and was 
devoid of all Socialist rebellious worth. 


32. THE AVELING TRAGEDY 


The ugly deed that made these ugly words. 


“Every man,” wrote Sir Richard Steele, in 
one of his Tatler essays, “is the maker of his 
own future.” 

I daresay that Steele was thinking more of 
the male than the female member of the 
species, since essayists, like theologians, love 
to deprive woman of soul, which means 
thought and ability. The statement is true 
only as it is read in relation to each and 
every human. “Man” is a convenience of 
writing, even if it is sometimes confusing in 
view of our strange dualistic use of the term. 
Certainly Eleanor Marx was the maker of 
her own tragedy. After the death of her 
father she became enslaved to Aveling and 
remained so to the day of hér death. 

Aveling was the son of a London Congre- 


— SoPHOcLEs 


gational Minister. He grew up to be an Athe- 
ist. He married in the orthodox way of his 
time. His wife separated from’ him because 
of his cruelty. Everyone who met him agreed 
that he had brilliance and charm, but lacked 
honesty and moral stability, His critics called 
him “perverted”, “repulsive”, and “criminal”. 
Shaw once wrote a letter to Ellen Terry warn- 
ing her against lending Aveling money. Sid- 
ney Webb once excused the Fabian attitude 
towards Marxism by saying: “When we run 
down Marxism we mean Aveling.” 

No one doubted Aveling’s versatility or 
ability. He was a doctor of ‘science and @ 
dramatic critic. He translated Das Kapital. 
In all, he wrote twenty books, apart from 
magazine essays. These varied from school 
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textbooks and Shakespearean lectures to an 
atheist manifesto called Why I Dare not be a 
Christian. 

Annie Besant described him as ‘the ablest 
teacher of scientific subjects she had met. In 
her early thirties, about the time of the 
break-up of her marriage and her loss of 
religious faith, she went to Aveling to study 
for matriculation. 

The Fabian opposition to Aveling was not 
due entirely to his moral conduct or attitude. 
We know today how thoroughly orthodox, 
respectable, snobbish, and worthless the 
Fabians were. The Webbs were probably the 
worst of the bunch in this anti-proletarian 
respect. Much of their antagonism to Aveling 
was due to his one virtue and not to his want 
of morals. 

Shaw became acquainted with Eleanor 
Marx as a Socialist comrade in the reading 
room of the British Museum. Their relations 
were warming into intimacy when Aveling 
came along and snatched the prize. This 
somewhat astonished Shaw, for Aveling was 
undersized and positively ugly. To Shaw, he 
had the eyes of a basilisk and the moral in- 
tegrity of a reptile. He ought to have been 
preserved in a zoological museum. It has 
been said, in Aveling’s defence, that he did 
everything without concealment and without 
shame. I do not think that this is true. The 
events leading up to the tragedy of Eleanor 
Marx’s suicide arose from the fact that his 
second marriage was concealed. When the 
facts were known to the person he had 
wronged, he still concealed the facts from 
public gaze. His shamelessness had no virtue 
of open admission. It was shameless conduct 
and not shameless confession. 

Bradlaugh and Annie Besant cut Aveling 
off when he set up with Eleanor during his 
first wife’s life. This was less from ethics than 


respectability. Annie Besant had been at- 
tracted to Aveling and propagated evolution 
under his influence, Bradlaugh held the field 
here. For slightly different reasons that 
merged each objected to Aveling. 

Shaw was on good: terms with Aveling but 
despised his sensuous worldliness. Aveling is 
satirised in The Doctor’s Dilemma. 

Shaw has stated his opinion clearly. He 
averred that Aveling had an incorruptible 
integrity as a militant Atheist, a Shelleyan, 
a. Darwinian, and a Marxist. Shaw held firmly 
that Aveling would have gone to the stake 
rather than surrender any of his convictions. 

I think that this view over-estimates Ave- 
ling’s virtues. As a borrower of money, a 
swindler, and a seducer of women, he was in- 
sufferable. He offered to coach girls for science 
examinations and took their money in ad- 
vance. Then he never gave them lessons. 

When Eleanor Marx received the Engels 
legacy, she desired to leave the royalties from 
her father’s work equally to the children of 
her deceased sister, Jenny Longuet, and 
Aveling; whom she described as “her hus- 
band”. He objected and insisted that a will 
be drawn entirely: in his favour, witnessed by 
Eleanor’s maid, Gertrude Smith, and a man- 
servant named Jesse Smith, Weakly, Eleanor 
gave in to him. 

On Thursday, March 31, 1898, Gertrude 
Gentry went into Eleanor’s room at 11 a.m., 
and was horrified to find her, dressed com- 
pletely in white, lying dead on the bed. A 
bottle of prussic acid stood empty on a table 
by her side. There was also a letter which 
read: 


“Dear, it will soon be over now. My last 
word to you is the same that I have said 
during all these long, sad years, love.” 


Thus ended the life of Eleanor Marx. 


33. INQUEST AND AFTER 


The public principle of inquiry is, as yet, 


very much limited. 


Barker studied the details that came out at 
the Coroner’s Inquest, in the yellowing and 
brittle pages of a weekly paper, the Forest 
Hill and Sudenham Examiner and Crystal 
Palace District Intelligencer (price one 
penny) for Friday, April 8, 1898. 


— RICHARD CARLILE 


On the morning of Eleanor’s death a Syd- 
enham chemist had been handed a note by 
the Avelings’ maid, which said: . 

“Please give the bearer chloroform and a. 
small quantity of prussic acid for the dog. — 
E. A.” 
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Dr. Aveling’s card had been enclosed. 

The Chemist supplied the poison and sent 
with it the poisons book, which was returned 
initialed “E. M. A.” 

It was stated that Dr. Aveling had been out 
of the house at the time and on his way to 
London. When cross-examined by the coroner, 
he said that he had first heard of the tragedy 
on his return. 

Coroner: Was the deceasei your wife? 

Aveling: Legally or not, do you mean? 

Coroner: You are a most difficult man to 
deal with. Were you married to the deceased? 

Aveling: Not legally. 

Coroner: She lived with you as your wife, 
you mean? 

Avelirg: Yes. 

Coroner: What was her age? 

Aveling: I believe about forty, but I am 
not quite sure. 

Coroner: Was her health usually good? 

Aveling: Very. . 

After a few more questions, the dialogue 
ended thus: 

Coroner: Had you any idea that she would 
destroy herself? 

Aveling: She had threatened to do it 
several times. 

Aveling did not tell the Coroner about his 
second marriage. Nor did he explain how, at 
the very beginning of their association, 
during the brief holiday visit to Wirksworth, 
he disregarded all the signs of Eleanor’s an- 
xiey about her treatment. One night he went 
off, alone, to a dinner party, without her. and 
boasted that there would be several women 
there. He wilfully went without her. He 
stamped across the countryside alone. When 
he left the village he owed a large bill for 
drink at the village inn. 

All the cheer that Eleanor got out of their 
honeymoon was playing alone with the fancy 
that she was “Mrs Eleanor Marx Aveling”. 

The Chemist was censured severely by the 
Coroner for supplying the poison. His excuse 
was that he had assumed Dr. Aveling to be a 
qualified medical man. The Coroner then re- 
turned a verdict of suicide while in a state 
of temporary insanity. 

The following Tuesday a little party of 
friends, and representatives of the Social 
Democratic Federation who came to London 
from all over Europe, met at the Necropolis 
Station at Waterloo. Will Thorne delivered 
an address before Eleanor’s body was taken 
to Woking to be cremated. 

Aveling may well have felt uncomfortable 


that day, for some of Eleanor’s friends had a 
different theory from that of the coroner, 
They were not satisfied with the verdict of 
suicide. A few years later, H. M. Hyndman, 
founder of the Social Democratic Federation, 
suggested that Aveling told Eleanor, after 
his wife died, that a second marriage was 
being “forced on him”, and that a suicide 
pact was the only solution. Aveling then sent 
for the poison and, when she had taken it, 
did not keep his side of the bargain. Accord- 
ing to Hyndman, he had learnt to write so 
that his handwriting was indistinguishable 
from hers. Aveling could have forged her final 
letter. 

Shaw’s postcard to Barker stated that Ave- 
ling had actually married another woman 
before Eleanor’s death. In Somerset House 
Barker could find no trace of Aveling’s mar- 
riage in his own name. He recalled the name 
of Frye. Among the many papers he had 
examined he had come across some gossip 
about Aveling’s association with a girl called 
Eva Frye, the leading lady in a play called 
The Railway Guard which Aveling had pro- 
duced for an amateur company in London. 

Barker tried the index under Frye. Almost 
at once he discovered that Aveling had mar- 
ried. To cover his tracks, and doubtless to 
keep the secret from Eleanor and their 
mutual friends, he had married Eva Frye, a 
girl of twenty-two, under the assumed name 
of Alec Nelson —the name under which he 
had written dramatic criticism. 

The date of the marriage, which took place 
before the Chelsea Registrar, was June 8th, 
1897. This means that somehow Aveling must 
have lived a double life between the two 
women for ten months prior to Eleanor’s 
death. When Eleanor learned the truth we do 
not know, but there is one small clue which 
suggests she did. 

A few days before her death she wrote to 
Havelock Ellis’s wife saying that she wanted 
to see her urgently. She did not say why, and 
Mrs Ellis, who was a long way from, London, 
could not arrange a meeting. That was all; 
but the Ellises always assumed that she had 
discovered about Eva Frye and had wanted 
advice. The motive for suicide seems suffi- 
cient; morally Aveling was responsible for her 
death, but facts seem to absolve him from 
Hyndman’s accusation of actual murder. 

In 1886 Eleanor made the first English 
translation of Flaubert’s Madame Bovary. 
Between that story and her own life there is 
a remarkable parallel. 
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For some years her ashes were kept in an 
urn in the offices of the Social Democratic 
Federation (later the Socialist Democratic 
Party) in Bolt Court, just off Fleet Street. 
They were transferred later to the Party’s 
headquarters in Maiden Lane. When some of 
the members broke away in 1920 to form the 
Communist Party the urn went with them to 
King Street, Covent Garden. A plan was con- 
sidered of sending the ashes to Moscow. Be- 
fore that could happen, the police raided the 
Communist Headquarters, in May 1921, in 
search of seditious pamphlets. For no very 
clear reason they seized the urn. Eleanor was 
taken to Scotland Yard. Exactly how long her 
ashes were kept there or on what pretext is 
not known. ; 

The Marxist House Library in Clerkenwell 


Green, formerly the Twentieth Century Press 
Headquarters, where Lenin had his office 
during his time in London, had Eleanor’s 
ashes until Tuesday, November 23, 1954. 
Gravediggers moved the coffin of Marx from 
an obscure corner of Highgate Cemetery, 
about two hundred yards to a place on the 
broad central pathway of the cemetery. Be- 
fore the earth was shovelled on the coffin 
another burial took place in the new grave. 
A small urn was lowered into it. Eleanor had 
gone to join her father. 

Aveling did not live long to enjoy his 
second marriage and Eleanor’s money. Four 
months later he died at Stafford Mansions in 
Albert Bridge Road, Battersea, of a kidney 
disease from which he had been suffering for 
years. He was forty-seven. 


34. SHEPHERDS BUSH ADVENTURES 


When Earth was younger mid toil and hunger, 
In hope we strove, and our hands were strong. 


The Shepherds Bush years seemed to be an 
intriguing period of cross-currents. My dis- 
cussion with Rose concerning Eleanor Aveling 
caused me to study Havelock Ellis. In 1914, 
Margaret Sanger came to London and Rose 
invited her to stay with us at Shepherds Bush. 
She did so. Her husband, William Sanger, was 
prosecuted in New York for being a party to 
his wife’s birth control propaganda, whilst 
she was in Britain. Margaret returned to the 
States but came back again to Britain. Actu- 
ally, she travelled the world as a pioneer of 
birth control. 

In 1920, Margaret spoke at a London 
meeting, with Rose in the chair. In July she 
visited Glasgow, and spoke under the 
auspices of the Anti-Parliamentary Commun- 
ist Federation. The story of these meetings 
and my comradeship with Margaret will be 
related later. Margaret gave some account of 
it and of her intimacy with Rose in her auto- 
biography, published by Gollancz, London, in 
1934. I recall the association here merely 
because Margaret became acquainted with 
Havelock Ellis and through him learned 
some details of the suicide of Eleanor Marx. 
‘These she related to Rose, with whom she 
pecame very friendly. Rose told the story to 
me from the Ellis angle. 


— WILLIAM Morris 


During the period that we lived at Thorpe- 
bank Road, Shepherds Bush, Rose and I went 
into Hyde Park a great deal. Here she formed 
a friendship with a young man from Canada, 
whom we nicknamed “the Perky Boy”. 
I forget his name at, the moment but 
it would be easy to discover it, as he became 
the centre of a scandal. He was the son of a 
Canadian M.P., but his people had disowned 
him. Anyway, there was a lecturer in Hyde 
Park with whom he became acquainted. It 
seems that this man was homosexually in- 
clined and our friend had become associated 
with him. A public prosecution followed and 
the lecturer was sentenced to two years’ hard 
labour. The “Perky Boy” returned to Canada. 

Prior to his taking up with the lecturer, 
Rose had invited the “Perky Boy” to Thorpe- 
bank Road. He had stayed there night after 
night. He was penniless. It was obvious that 
an affair existed between him and Rose. 

This was the first of Rose’s affairs. It must 
be said that, although she had many more, 
none of them yielded her any wealth. Her 
associates were all poor and she tended to 
feed them and to house them, at least. 

She quarrelled with the Perky Boy and he 
went away in a huff. His strange intrigue 
followed, with the criminal result mentioned. 
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This made the headlines. Whilst I do not 
understand, and therefore cannot sympath- 
ise with homosexual relations, I have no 
kindly feelings towards those who prosecute 
and imprison. Penal treatment is no remedy 
and the question seems to me to be a purely 
private affair so long as the parties are of 
adult age, and act voluntarily. The pseudo- 
moralists should take care that they commit 
no sin. In this business, the normal can not 
understand the abnormal. Where sympathy 
1s impossible, injustice tends to prevail. 

After the dismissal of the “Perky Boy”, an 
Individualist Anarchist and Free Currency 
philosopher, named Mylius, slowly moved in- 
to a favourite position. The affair with him 
did not mature until my imprisonment for 
Indian Sedition. Then it became a serious 
factor in his life. Finally it led to nis im- 
prisonment and determination to live in 
U.S.A. One way and another it brought me 
into very close contact with Emma Goldman 
and Dr. Reitman, who enjoyed a great repu- 
tation in U.S.A. as “the King of Hoboes”. 
Reitman was a doctor and quite an able man. 
He was what I termed “terribly sexy”. 

After Mylius came other affairs with my 
friend, Henry Sara, and a British-born C.O., 
of German nationality, Henry Bernard. 

Sara was imprisoned for his war resistance 
and after his release tended to go his own 
way. He worked with me as a propagandist 
for a short time and visited Glasgow under 
the auspices of the Anti-Parliamentary 
Communist Federation. He gave up living 
with us at Shepherds Bush and for a while 
flirted with Sylvia Pankhurst’s Communist 
Party and then entered the Communist Party. 
He became a Trotskyist and ended up as a 
speaker for the Labour Party. 

In 1915, an American of Greek origin came 
over from the States. He visited Rose at 
Shepherds Bush and wrote long essays on 
Anarchism for The Spur. He was an able 
speaker and remained in Shepherds Bush for 
two months, taking a nearby lodging. Each 
day he visited Richmond Gardens. He then 
returned to the States and from there sent 
a lengthy study of Anarchism to The Spur. 
He had knowledge but does not seem to have 
lasted the distance as a thinker and agitator. 

I associated with Reitman and Rompapas 
quite a lot but I would not describe them as 
intimate comrades. They were attracted 
definitely to Rose Witcop. 

From these associations Rose gained 
nothing materially. And certainly her friend- 


ship was bound up with propaganda activity. 
Writing truthfully, I would say, however, that 
sex attraction played an important part in 
these propaganda friendships. 

Rose’s next affair was with a Captain Fitz- 
gerald. I saw this man only once and of course 
I do not know whether the rank was actual 


or assumed. Something went wrong with this, 


very tense relationship. There was no propa- 
ganda connected with it and Rose never pre- 
tended that it was an association of principle. 
Eventually it fizzled out. 

Finally came the somewhat distasteful 
association with a Freethinker named Free- 
man. He survived Rose about two years. 

Freeman was actually a married man with 
a family in Manchester. He wept profusely at 
the cremation service held at Golders Green. 
I happened, through sheer accident. to be in 
London on the day Rose died in St. George’s 
Hospital, having travelled down from Glasgow 
specially for a lecture. I had not known she 
was ill as I had given up visiting or seeing her 
at her own request. Our son Annesley brought 
me, first the news of her sudden illness: and 
then of her death. At Annesley’s request, 
after a protest, I attended the cremation, 
and sat in a back seat alone. It was a foolish 
thing to do. I ought to have stayed away. 

The day after the cremation, the Freeman 
family was down from Manchester and Rose 
Witcop’s house in Shepherds Bush Road was 
overrun by them. Since these people were 
completely orthodox and must have been her 
enemies, it was an ugly business. 

It was in 1924, that Rose insisted that I 
should meet Freeman. She was then living 
with him in Sinclair Gardens, Shepherds 
Bush, and, when in London; I continued to 
live at Richmond Gardens. I had supper with 
them at a small restaurant along Goldhawk 
Road that Rose and I used to frequent when 
we first set up housekeeping. Freeman ex- 
plained at great length his passion for Rose 
and how he could not live without her. As he 
was sixteen years older than she was. I did 
not take his protestation seriously. Nor did 
I consider it my business. They were both 
adult persons and had to decide the matter 
for themselves. I told him that I wished them 
well but that I did not think it necessary that 
I should be asked for my blessing. 

These events I record as facts. I do not 
blame Rose for any of these affairs. Clearly 
activity, constant speaking in all weathers, 
and four meetings usually each Sunday took 
a toll of my nervous energy. 
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35. PROBLEMS OF FREE PARENTHOOD 


I believe in Free Parenthood because that 
means that woman is the parent in law as in 
fact. Therefore the question of legitimate or 
illegitimate chilren does not arise. All chil- 
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ren are equal. 


Our son, Annesley Guy, was born on May 
2, 1909. My desire was that he should take 
and keep his mother’s birth-name, but later 
he decided to use mine. In his early years, 
naturally enough, he used both names. The 
birth certificate expressed clearly our chal- 
lenge. We both registered his birth. 

May 2, being a Sunday, was the official 
celebration of May Day. Rose was in the park 
with me during the day at the Anarchist 
meeting. She came over ill and I took her 
direct to the hospital. Here she was victim- 
ised for her opinions. The authorities refused 
to let me see her and treated her as “a fallen 
woman”. They permitted me to supply her 
with certain toilet necessities. They fought 
with her for using her own name and yet 
they insisted she had no right to use mine. 
They allowed no information as to her pro- 
gress or that of the child to be vouchsafed to 
me. They did inform me when she was fit 
to leave the hospital and asked me to collect 
her. Later they wrote to me as her “husband” 
and sent me a bill for her confinement. When 
the Rev. Charles Voysey learned of this 
treatment he was furious and interviewed 
the hospital authorities. He insisted on pay- 
ing the bill and reminded the authorities 
that his church supported with its special 
collections the various hospitals, and their 
particular hospital especially. His stand, 
probably, did not tend to help his church, but 
it expressed the courage and integrity of the 
man. This was greatly to his credit, seeing 
that his outlook was conservative, and that 
he did not share my radical opinions. Voysey 
was a very brave man and a source of great 
Strength to me in these years of struggle. 

In 1909 the question of Indian Indepen- 
‘dence became an outstanding feature of 
political thought and discussion in London. 
Shyamji Krishnavarma. as editor of the 
Indian Sociologist, had brought it to the fore. 
Then came the assassination of Sir Curzon 
Wylie by Dhingra and my arrest for printing 
and publishing the Indian Sociologist, after 
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the Attorney General and The Times. had 
Said that no one would print the paper. I 
came forward and printed it, as a matter of 
principle. 

I was arrested under the Newspaper Libel 
Act of 1871. This Act required that I should 
first appear, by summons, before the Judge 
in Chambers and subsequently be arrested by 
warrant. These proceedings were carried out 
with great courtesy and consideration by 
Detective Chief Inspector McCarthy, of New 
Scotland Yard, who subsequently became 
Superintendent. McCarthy discharged what 
he termed “his duty”, with reckless fairness. 
He was most anxious that the non-violent 
aspect of my propaganda should not be over- 
looked and he was much concerned about my 
private life. Here, also, he wished to protect 
me and especially Rose Witcop. And never 
was protection more necessary. 

During Rose’s confinement her sisters did 
not visit her. Nor did her parents. The hos- 
pital authorities would have had no objec- 
tion to them doing so. The official oppositon 
was felt towards me because of our views and 
the fact that we had united our lives with- 
out ceremony or legal declaration. When one 
looks at the Hollywood marriages and 
divorces of today, the hypocrisy of this 
antagonism can be understood. 

Milly’s alleged Free Love Union with 
Rocker was eulogised to the skies by the 
Anarchists of America. The eulogy was hum- 
bug. It was simply a common-law mating of 
convenience, because Rocker had left a wife 
behind him in Paris. If there had been no 
marriage, at least there was a mating. And 
the lady concerned claimed that there had 
been a marriage. Milly maintained no prin- 
ciple of woman’s right to her own name 
absolutely in mating and as the years passed, 
more and more described herself as Mrs 
Rocker. Her union had no ethical merit. 
Yet my union with Rose met, at first, with 
her strong opposition. Milly actually dis- 
cussed with her mother whether some action 
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should be taken against me for leading her 
sister away into a kind of immoral life. Of 
course, I did no leading: and free mating, 
without ceremony, is not immoral. As an 
Anarchist Milly Witcop should have under- 
stood the position. It took her a long time 
to come round. In any case she ought not to 
have joined in the victimisation of her sister. 

One incident of our housekeeping in Shep- 
herds Bush was what was then known as “a 
moonlight”. The Thorpebank Road house 
was situated on the edge of the district. Be- 
yond was a vast woodland and 2 very beauti- 
ful vision, at dawn, of the rising sun. Only 
the house was “jerry-built”. The bath did not 
function. And, as a protest, I withheld the 
rent. This led to many squabbles and threats 
of legal action. So, one quiet night, we did a 
moonlight —a little way along Uxbridge 
Road, towards the Shepherds Bush tube 
station, and nearer the city. The law was 
that, if the landlord did not discover your 
whereabouts for a fortnight, he could re- 
cover no rent. The landlord, whose name was 
Gamble, took no steps. The moonlight was 
successful. And so we came to live at Stan- 
lake Road, in a flat which was a sub-let, and 
had very big rooms. One could have made a 
big hall. 

When I was prosecuted for alleged Indian 
Sedtion the Attorney General made much 
sarcastic humour of the fact that I had 
stuck a typewritten slip “Bakunin Press” 
under the door-bell. Nevertheless, the Baku- 
nin Press, which later became the Strickland 
Press only because the late Sir Walter Strick- 
land wished it to be so, has survived the 
Attorney General and achieved educational 
activity beyond the powers of that most 
learned mediocrity and virtual impostor. How 
seriously these prosecuting agents, in their 
tenure of security, take themselves! How the 
gods must look down at their antics and 
laugh. Their only assets are security of status 
and banking accounts, obtained from misery, 
and paid out of surplus value. Panderers, 
who sit in the halls of parasitism, waiting 
their call to passing grandeur. 

The patient waiting for status and success 
under capitalism of the pandering careerist 
is a constant menace to the poor man of in- 
tegrity and ideas. All men and women should 
be interested in politics. Otherwise there can 
be no democracy and no free society. Poverty, 
servitude for bread, and sincerity of purpose, 
constitute a trinity of handicaps almost im- 
possible to overcome. Fear of consequences 


haunted me like a nightmare from the very 
first day of my association with Rose Witcop. 
Events justified that fear. 

Many women had struggled, especially in 
Britain and in U.S.A., for equality between 
the sexes. Some had written poems of free- 
dom. They had struggled against political, 
educational, and professional barriers. Not 
one had maintained the right of woman to 
keep her own name in marriage or mating. 
Not one had upheld the right of woman to 
mate without ceremony. Not one had asserted 
the only remedy for illegitimacy, an artificial 
crime manufactured by a false concept of 
law: the supreme parenthood of the mother. 
Recognise the mother as the parent and 
illegitimacy vanishes from society and the 
statute book. This is the only moral and 
commonsense view to take. 

In our attitude towards ceremony and 
mating, Rose Witcop and myself were pion- 
eers. We did what no persons had done be- 
fore us in the way of clear and bold challenge. 
Neither of us had pre-mating association. 
There was no legal and no moral barrier to 
our going through a ceremony. We refrained 
simply because we wished to assert and to 
challenge. In this matter we towered over 
our contemporaries and our predecessors. It 
would be stupid and false to pretend other- 
wise. There was virginity and boldness in 
our challenge. 

Nevertheless I was wornied. Unlike Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton, who was after all a born 
American, Rose Witcop was asserting boldly 
the right to live with me, without ceremony, 
and without taking my name. The limit of 
Cady Stanton’s assertion was to keep her 
birth name in front of her husband’s name. 
Although educated in London, Rose was 
foreign born, and had spent the first five 
years of her life in the city of her birth, 
Kiev. Folk may think that this dread was 
Silly and that no notice would be taken of it. 
Time proved that I was right. Rose asserted 
her Atheism, itself a matter for censure. 
She stood for the active advocacy of 
birth control, also a matter for public dis- 
approval at that time. It is not so now. She 
was an active anti-militarist, and she called 
herself a Communist and Anarchist. I be- 
lieved in asserting all the things for which 
she stood. Yet I was anxious for her well- 
being, and did not want to see her victimised. 
Naturally, she was victimised. At the end she 
was threatened with deportation. 

Within a week of my being sentenced for 
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alleged Indian Sedition, Rose was asked to 
leave the Stanlake Road address. She went 
to live in 2 sub-let flat at 64 Minford Gar- 
dens, Shepherds Bush. Here Mylius became 
a regular visitor. The landlady took to him 
and felt that he was very gentlemanly. The 
landlady did not object to Rose using her 
own name or having Mylius as a visitor. Her 
outlook changed on my release from prison. 
Rose was asked to leave because the landlady 
objected to my “notorious political views” 
and “street preaching of Atheism”. 

Rose moved from Minford Gardens to 17 
Richmond Gardens. We lived together here, 
except for a visit that Rose vaid to Germany 
in company with Margaret Sanger in 1919, 
until my arrest in 1921. I was conveyed to 
Scotland and sentenced for alleged Com- 
munist sedition. On my release from prison 
in 1922 we resumed our relationship in a 
kind of casual fashion,. without too much 
‘depth of feeling, and only occasional expres- 
sions of real companionship. At this time 
Rose Witcop was all out for Birth Control 
and my interests remained fundamentally 
Socialist. She became the Family Limitation 
propagand‘st and I remained the full-time 
Socialist thinker and agitator. Apart from 
any question of affection, our intellectual 
interests had diverged and we belonged to 
quite different propaganda circles. For some 
strange reason, and a curious perversion of 
Marxist and Socialist thought, some of my 
colleagues denounced neo-Malthusianism as 
anti-Socialist. I associated with them but 
never understood how Socialism meant the 
right to or the need of large families. To my 
mind this was absolute nonsense. On the 
other hand, most of Rose. Witcop’s Birth 
Control associates were anti-Socialist, some 
vigorously so, others mild!y opposed. Even 
those who called themselves Socialists had 
no revolutionary purpose or vision. Their 
Socialism was worthless. Consequently there 
arose tremendous differences between us. 

A kind of absurd puritanical righteousness 
possessed the Government at this time and 
mv fear for Rose Witcop’s safety haunted me. 

When her son was born she was treated 
shamefully by the hospital authorities. The 
birth certificate is one of which I am verv 
proud for her sake and for my own. I doubt 
whether another birth certificate exists like 
it. We attended together and registered the 
birth. There was no dubiety nor cowardice in 
the matter. It was a simple bo!dly moral 


declaration of parenthood. Compare my own 
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birth certificate, and the false statements in 
other certificates signed by my mother and 
father, all revealing miserable conformity of 
letter but not of spirit, with this birth certi- 
ficate of Annesley, signed by Rose and my- 
self. Here was morality, truth, and true 
mating. And all the time there was the 
threat of deportation to a country whose lan- 
guage she did not speak and where she had no 
friends and knew no one. This was courage 
and principle. For this I honoured Rose Wit- 
cop and today I honour her memory, regard- 
less of the differences that arose between us. 

I was never interested in the sex quesy.on 
from the standpoint of biology. I was inter- 
ested in mating and marniage customs. Even 
at the time that I set up housekeeping with 
Rose Witcop in 1908 I knew a great deal 
about the Scots Law of marriage and the 
Scots concept as opposed to the English con- 
cept. It was not quite the same as my Free 
Mating concept. It approached somewhere 
near to it. I recognised it as a stern moral 
code. It was not the loose concept that Eng- 
lish politicians, ‘with their weird nonconfor- 
mist outlook, pretended. The Scots law of 
marriage expressed a sound moral principle 
and true understanding of fact and law. I 
shall treat of this question later. 

Having this in mind, when I went to Glas- 
gow in 1912, to lecture for the Clarion Scouts, 
Rose Witcop and our son came with me. She 
was deemed to be my companion and my 
wife. Actually, there was what the Scots then 
called declaration and consent. Both by 
declaration and consent, and by habit and 
repute, we became in Scots law, married — 
since Scots law required no writing, no cere- 
mony, and no registration. It did nof require 
that at a certain time on 4 certain day the 
parties concerned signed some document or 


engaged in some ceremony. Before that mo- 
ment of ceremonial indulgence they had to 
remain unknown to each other physically. 
Immediately after, they could express their 
sex desires. This kind of thing the English 
called “licence”. I thought that the word was 
applied correctly but that it did not possess 
the ethical significance English piety pre- 
tended. Quite the opposite. 

When I was arrested for refusing to regis- 
ter.for military service in 1916, the persecu- 
tion of Rose Witcop for her attitude was de- 
veloping into a subtle crusade by the powers 
that be. 

The military service prosecution that 
opened at the West London Police Court, be- 
fore Mr Fordham, on Friday, April 14, 1916, 
will be examined and discussed in another 
chapter. At the moment I record the fact 
that the learned magistrate, in his stultified 
ignorance, referred to our mating as “a clan- 
destine association”. Let the reader glance at 
Annesley’s birth certificate and then con- 
sider the value of the impertinent remarks of 
this well-paid thug of the law sitting on his 
privileged bench. The Crown was represented 
by Counsel, who told the Court that the Gov- 
ernment intended to intern me, if they could 
not persuade the magistrate to hand me over. 

It was stated that I was a seditious person 
and that Rose Witcop shared in my seditious 
activity. My problem was to protect her and 
our son under these circumstances of politi- 
cal knavery and national hysteria. 

In 1909, it had been assumed by the police 
that, because of her Russian birth, she had 
been a party to my pro-Indian activity. 
Somehow, they connected her up with some 
suggestion of Russian political activity. The 
idea was fantastic, but it was advanced seri- 
ously. And it constituted a menace. 


36. AGITATOR AND EDITOR 


Agitators are a set of interfering, meddling 


people. . 


. . That is the reason why agitators 


are so absolutely necessary. 


I have referred to Rose Witcop’s “affairs”, 
as such associations are termed, before, dur- 
ing, and after my 1909-10 imprisonment. As I 
disbelieve completely in the property system, 
I hold that these friendships were Rose Wit- 


—- Oscar WILDE 


Cop’s business and not mine. I think, of 
course, that there ought to be understanding 
and sometimes mutual agreement as a matter 
of courtesy and justice. I do not say that I 
was loyal to this view always. Peing human, 
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sometimes I resented these other associa- 
tions. Even so, I think that such resentment 
was wrong. It proved that I stumbled at 
odd moments. Jealousy is a passion'that often 
does duty for love. Vanity often sours 
romance. 

My account of Rose Witcop’s affairs also 
does her much injustice, if it leads the reader 
to view her only as a sensualist or even as a 
person with no purpose other than the pur- 
suit of romance. She was quite a serious 
person and engaged in much useful propa- 
ganda and educational activity. 

The authorities at Brixton Prison treated 
me, personally, with every consideration as 
an individual. Towards Rose Witcop the atti- 
tude of the authorities was somewhat odd. 

Our attitude regarding marriage was well 
known to the Government, to the Socialist 
movement, and to the cap‘talist press. We 
were classed as Free Lovers. Sometimes the 
phrase was used accurately. At others it was 
used with a sneer and meant to be abusive. 

Rose did not object to the description, 
however used. In her opinion, as in mine, love 
must be free and could not be bond. We 
objected to the orthodox placing their own 
ignorant interpretation on the phrase and so 
making it seem ridiculous and vicious: They 
did not define Free Love, they simply re- 
vealed the uncleanness of the orthodox mind. 
It was a definite unhealthiness. 

Even so, the official attitude was both 
strange and irritating. It lacked consistency. 
I have explained how, in religion, the Home 
Office and the prison authorities insisted 
that, since I was an Atheist, I had no right 
to have a chaplain or private consultant or 
visitor for religious purposes. Personally, I 
was indifferent in this matter and was in- 
clined to accept the official ruling. I had no 
feeling of resentment. Not so Charles Vovsey. 

As I have stated, Voysey insisted that, 
since religion was a private matter, and I 
had repudiated the Church of England, and 
all recognised religious systems of the coun- 
try. I had a right to a vrivate chaplain. The 
State and the Prison Governor or Commis- 
sioner had neither right nor constitutional 
authority to define my religion for me. He 
told the Home Secretary that all men were 
-Atheists to other men’s gods and that every 
man, probably. had some God of his own. 
One did not deny the right of religion to a 
Pantheist and a Pantheist did not believe in 
a personal God. By insistence Voysey got his 
way and visited me regularly every week for 


a two-hours private visit, travelling across 
London to do so. He was a very good and a 
very loyal friend. 

In relation to Rose Witcop, the authorities 
stated that despite absence of ceremony, 
they viewed her as my wife. She could have 
ordinary and special vis‘ts but she must 
apply for them as Rose Witcop Aldred, thus 
assuming My name and openly emphasising 
the fact that she deemed herself Mrs Aldred. 
They said that this was necessary because I 
was guilty of a political offence and she was 
an alien by birth. If she and I agreed to the 
name of Rose Witcop Aldred, all would be in 
order. She did not agree and was denied, at 
first, the right to see me. 

Voysey again took the matter up, with 
great indignation, and put aside completely 
his own prejudices in the matter. He insisted 
that she was in fact and in the sight of God, 
my wife; and that she was entitled, just the 
same, to use her own name. Once more the 
authorities gave way, She was allowed to 
visit me as “Rose Witcop” on the written 
permit, but the warders shouted always: 
“Mrs Aldred to see Guy Aldred.” Sometimes 
they gave my cell number. Not always and 
not usually. 

She made full use of the right to visit me, 
and showed great loyalty. As I was in the 
First D‘vision, as such imprisonment was 
termed at that time in England, she was 
allowed to bring me in fruit and various odd 
luxuries. In all this, she proved herself a 
most loyal and devoted companion. 

The publicity of my imprisonment did her 
much harm. No one showed regard or inter- 
est except Charles Voysey. His concern was 
a credit to him, especially as he did not share 
mv views. He was aghast at my strong re- 
publicanism and my anti-imperialism. Yet he 
loyally supported me and was most anxious 
for the well-being of Rose and our son, 
Annesley. 

The friendship of Charles Voysey was not 
brought about by my imprisonment, for it 
dated back to 1902. The friendship of George 
Davison was the result of this imprisonment. 

Davison was a director of the Kodak Com- 
nenv and he was connected also with the 
Prudential Insurance Company. He got Rose a 
job of sorts and he was willing to help her 
quite a lot. She objected to his patronage. 
She fell out with him also over a very small 
item which led to much bitterness. 

Davison had certain views of home decora- 
tion and comfort. As he was a rich man he 
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In July 1914, Rose Witcop had contributed _ 


could indulge his hobbies. Rose was poor and 
could not furnish as she wished. Here was a 
conflict of class status and outlook. Rose did 
not share Davison’s view as to the curtain’s 
effect and she objected to his patronage. 

This quarrel, at a later date, played a great 
part in emphasising the difference between 
the Kropotkinist Anarchists with whom 
Davison mixed, and myself. Davison was very 
bitter and wanted me to split completely 
with Rose Witcop. I refused and treated this 
demand as nonsense. With the quarrel itself 
I had no sympathy. Davison had no right to 
dictate or to patronise. Rose should have 
maintained her position with tact and polite- 
ness. 

In December 1911, I established my 
monthly paper, The Herald of Revolt. This 
appeared monthly till May 1914. It contained 
some important articles dealing with trades 
unionism, criticising parliamentarism, and 
attacking priestcraft in religion. Rose Witcop 
helped to circulate it at the various meetings 
I held, mostly in West London. In June 1914, 
I changed the title and format of the paper 
and termed it The Spur. This paper appeared 
monthly throughout the war years, until it 
was closed down by a police raid on my 
house in London and the Bakunin House 
headquarters in Glasgow in March 1921. 
The March issue did not appear and the 
last issue was published in April 1921. Rose 
Witcop wrote for The Spur from the very be- 
ginning and at critical moments took over 
the editorship of the paper. Some of her 
essays were very good and both important 
and prophetic. She wrote her articles either 
above her own name or her initials reversed, 
W.L.R. 

In the June 1914 issue she published an 
essay entitled Sport is the Thing. The theme 
and the title are more applicable today than 
when published. This essay merits reprinting 
and wide circulation. 

The following month she wrote: Property 
and the Vote. This short essay was a strong 
criticism of the woman’s suffrage movement. 
It dealt with the place of the woman’s vote 
in class society and its relation to the social 
struggle. It ought to be reprinted today. 

Other essays published in The Spur, with 
dates of publication included the following: 

February 1915: Because of One Man. 

August 1915: The Pankhurst Passion. 

This was a vigorous attack on Mrs Emme- 
line Pankhurst for insisting on compulsory 
war-service for men and women. 


a very sound essay criticising the “Votes ror 
Women” campaign in The Woman Rebel, 
New York, U.S.A." 

I cannot detail all her essays, although 1 
think that, if republished, they would make 
an interesting book. Readers can consult The 
Spur in’ the British Museum and in various 
public libraries and read her essays for them- 
selves. Despite the threat of deportation, she 
continued untiring in her efforts to keep The 
Spur alive. Her relation to the paper is re- 
vealed in the following record of her coming 
and going as editor, replacing me during my 
imprisonments, but keeping the paper going 
all the time. : 

I edited The Spur from its foundation in 
June 1914, until my imprisonment in May 
1916. Rose Witcop continued the publication 
without break and edited it from June to 
August 1916. I returned to the editor’s chair 
till June 1917. I again went to prison for my 
war resistance and Rose edited the paper 
from July 1917 to January 1919. 

During this period when she replaced me as 
editor, the statement beneath the name of 
the paper read: 


Edited and Published during Guy A. Aldred’s 
Imprisonment by Rose Witcop at 
17 Richmond Gardens, Shepherds Bush 


In February 1919, I resumed the editorship 
for one number, having been released from 
jail under the Cat and Mouse Act. Rose Wit- 
cop returned to the editorship from March 
1919 to August 1920. She now changed the 
headline announcement to: 


Edited and Published by Rose Witcop, at 17 
Richmond Gardens, Shepherds Bush, 
London W.12 


My name and reference to my imprison- 
ment was omitted. 

In August 1920, she visited Germany in 
company with Margaret Sanger. They visited 
Berlin and Munich. In Berlin Rose Witcop 
visited her sister Milly and Rudolf Rocker, 
who were living then at Neukolhn. Rocker 
was active in the Syndicalist movement. Rose 
had not seen either her sister Milly nor yet 
Rocker since June 24, 1916, when they visited 
Rocker at Alexandra Palace, where he was 
interned. 

Rocker was arrested on December 2, 1914, 
because he refused to support the war and 
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attacked Kropotkin for going pro-war. Milly 
was to have visited him on July 29, 1916, but 
was arrested that very day, at her home in 
Dunstan House, Stepney Green, whiist cook- 
ing her dinner. She was taken to Vine Street 
Police Station and later to Holloway Prison, 
without being allowed to see anyone, not even 
a solicitor. Later she appeared before a 
Tribunal and was questioned about her asso- 
ciation with me. The authorities were pre- 
pared to deport her either to Russia, then 
under the Czar, or to Germany, then under 
the Kaiser. She refused to accept these 
suggestions and was imprisoned at Aylesbury 
till Wednesday, October 2, 1918. 

Owing to Socialist agitation and protests, 
the Dutch Government w4s induced to grant 
her asylum, Rocker having escaped to Holland 
en route to Germany, and being allowed to 
stay there with the aid of a very decent 
German offcer in charge of the border, who 
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reported him to Berlin as being a stateless 
citizen under German law. Milly was brought 
to London under special escort, taken by es- 
cort to Gravesend, and embarked for Holland, 

In Munich, Rose visited Erich Muehsam, 
the famous revolutionary German Commun- 
ist poet. In October 1919, he had been sen- 
tenced to 15 years in a fortress, for the part 
he played in helping to proclaim the Soviet 
Republic in Bavaria. He made a brilliant 
speech on his trial, and indicted the Social 
Demccratic Government for betraying the 
revolution. His concluding words declared 
that the end of his incarceration would be 
decided by the wi!l of the proletariat. Mueh- 
sam did not foresee the coming of Nazism 
and the temporary defeat of the revolutionary 
struggle. Actually, he never served his sen- 
tence, because he was executed by a firing 
squad. 

During her activity in Germany, Rose 
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Witcop contacted the anti-Parliamentary 
K.A.P.D. and a number of other anti-Parlia- 
mentary Communist and semi-Anarchist 
groups. These were listed and their views 
subsequently stated at great length in The 
Spur. Actually, these groups came to nothing 
and collapsed before the rise and advance of 
the Nazi movement. 

In Berlin Rose saw the hotel in which Rosa 
Luxembourg was trapped. En route to a visit 
to Muehsam she saw the spot at which Karl 
Leibknecht met his fate. She wrote long 
letters from Berlin and Munich on events 
and activity in Germany and drew various 
conclusions. These studies were published in 
The Spur. 

An amusing feature of this visit to Ger- 
many, which was undertaken under poverty 
conditions, was her efforts to meet Sir Walter 
Strickland, who had corresponded with her a 
lot during my imprisonment. Strickland dis- 
liked women and had homosexual tendencies. 
He preferred the company of young men. He 
visited all the places she visited and met ail 
the people she met, including Rudolf Rocker, 
with whom he stayed. But he was always one 
jump ahead of her. Finally he got out of Ger- 
many and so defeated her attempt to contact 
him. He sent me letters of much rejoicing at 
his adroitness and Rose Witcop, by the same 
mail, sent me letters of complaint and cha- 
grin at his behaviour. 

The last issue of The Spur edited by Rose 
Witcop was February 1921. The March issue 
did not appear because of the police raid on 
The Bukunin Press, at Shepherds Bush, and 
the simultaneous raid on Bakunin House, 13 
Burnbank Gardens, Glasgow, the headquar- 
ters of the Anti-Parliamentary Communist 
Federation. The story of these raids will be 
told later. Somehow, my name appears in the 
April 1921 issue of The Spur as editor, al- 
though I was actually in Duke Street Prison, 
Glasgow, at that time, awaiting trial for 
alleged Communist sedition and conspiracy. 
The story of this prosecution does not belong 
in this chapter. 


Apart from maintaining The Spur, Rose 
Witcop played a part, in West London, in 
protests against DORA (Defence of the 
Realm Act) and the special clause relating to 
the registration and police controlling of 
alleged prostitutes. This was a most danger- 
ous measure, advanced under pretence of 
morality. At one meeting of protest in the 
Hammersmith Town Hall, Rose Witcop was 
selling and. distributing my pamphlet on 
marriage. The organisers of the meeting were 
very pleasant and quite willing to assist her- 
At last, one asked her: “But what dc2s the 
pamphlet say?” Rose Witcop explained at 
some length and detailed her attitude and 
mine towards marriage. The questioner was 
very pleasant still but much worried. At last 
she explained: “Oh my God! please do not 
sell that at this meeting. Anti-war pam- 
phlets — yes! But not that against marriage. 
What would we prostitutes do if there were 
no marriage laws? We could not live!” 

Which was an excellent estimate of the 
reasons for, and the morality of, marriage 
laws. 

In 1923, Rose Witcop published, with an 
introduction, Margaret Sanger’s now famous 
pamphlet on Family Limitation. This led to 
prosecution. An absolutely ridiculous charge 
of obscenity was advanced by the Crown and 
upheld by a stupid magistrate. The story is 
too long to be recorded here and must be told 
later. I was involved in this charge, although 
I actually had nothing to do with the pam- 
phlet. 

Following on this prosecution, Rose Witcop 
established a Birth Control Clinic in Shep- 
herds Bush. This was operating at the time 
of her death. 

These facts make it clear that, however 
much she had come to dislike me as a 
person whatever her various love affairs 
may have been, she showed much tenacity 
of purpose as a propagandist. For this 
firmness she is entitled to respect and re- 
membrance. 


ERRATA 


Page 382, col. 2, line 15, for “1907” read 
1906; line 32, for “1908” read 1906. 


All references to the Islington Gazette in 
this appendix relate to the year 1906. 


APPENDICES 


1. VICTORIA CLAFLIN 


After Vol. 2, No. 4 of N.T.G. was printed, I 
received from Mr Harold Ostvold, Chief, 
Reference Department, The New York Public 
Library, valuable information on the activity 
of Victoria Claflin and her sister in connec- 
tion with the 1872 Presidential Election. 
Since this information is additional to that 
which I have published, I reproduce Mr 
Ostvold’s exhaustive statement in these 
columns: 


The New York Public Library, 
Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street, 
New York 18, N.Y., 
November 21, 1958 


Enclosed is a report to your enquiry. We 
hope that this information will be useful to 
ou. 
* HAROLD OSTVOLD, 
Chief, Reference Department 


The Dictionary of American Biography, in 
connection with Victoria Woodhull’s candi- 
dacy for the U.S. Presidency in 1872, does say 
that “she went to the polls and made a futile 
attempt to vote”. We find no reference in 
other sources to this attempt to vote in 1872. 


Emanie Sachs, in The Terrible Siren 
(which is, incidentally, neither a defense nor 
an attack, but a biography in a somewhat 
journalistic vein), states that Victoria tried 
to vote in her district of New York City in 
1871, and when she was not allowed to do so, 
wrote a letter to the New York Times claim- 
ing her rights under the Constitution. 


Miss Sachs and other sources agree that 
the circumstances of the Woodhull campaign 
are as follows. Woodhull and Claflin’s Weekly, 
edited by Victoria and her sister Tennie Cc. 
Claflin, advocated her candidacy from its 
earliest issues and created a “Victoria 
League” which nominated her for President 
in 1872. The official Woman’s Suffrage party 
declined to support her at its convention in 
May, but Victoria organised a rival conven- 
tion across the street at the Apollo Hall; 
this convention nominated her for President 


and Frederick Douglas for Vice-President. It 
called itself the People’s Party Convention 
but then adopted the name of Equal Rights 
Party. A rousing “ratification meeting” was 
held at Cooper Union in New York City on 
June 6th. 

Documents were issued outlining a party 
platform that called for a new United States 
Constitution, national referendum for impor- 
tant legislation, universal suffrage, govern- 
ment employment for the unemployed, gov- 
ernment ownership of mineral resources and 
public utilities, abolition of duties on im- 
ports, graduated taxation, abolition of war 
through international arbitration, and so 
forth. 

According to an article on woman candi- 
dates in the New York Times Magazine of 
May 27, 1956, the Equal Rights Party disinte- 
grated before the election and Victoria 
Woodhull’s name was not even on the ballot, 
although some sources say she nevertheless 
received several thousand votes. 

Election Day in 1872 fell on November 6th. 
On November 2nd, the Weekly printed the 
sensational story of Henry Ward Beecher’s 
alleged liaison with Mrs Ti ton, together with 
other scandalous revelations about a Mr 
Luther Challis. The next day, Victoria and 
her sister were arrested on a charge of issu- 
ing an obscene publication, taken to court, 
and sent to Ludlow Street Jail. They ap- 
peared again in court on the 4th and were 
returned to Ludlow Street. In the meantime 
Challis had entered a suit for libel against 
them, which case was heard in Jefferson 
Market Court on November 10th. Challis had 
visited the sisters in jail and had offered 
them monev to deny the slander, but they 
refused. Thus it would appear that Victoria 
could not have gone to the polls on Novem- 
ber 6th. We find no reference to her ever 
going to Wyoming. 


Victoria Woodhull Martin once more an- 
nounced her candidacy for U.S. President in 
1884, from London, and in 1892 tried again, 
coming to the United States and receiving 
the nomination of a group of fifty women in 
Washington, D.C. 


Rudolf Rocker’s Pioneers of American 
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Freedom; origin of liberal and radical 
thought in America, translated from the 
German by Arthur E. Briggs, was published 
in 1949 by the Rocker Publications Commit- 
tee, 2101 South Gramercy Place, Los Angeles 
7, California. The book contains brief refer- 
ences to Victoria Woodhull who, in the 
author’s opinion, “made a great sensation at 
the time but who later proved to be a mere 
adventuress”. He tells a little about her con- 
nections with Stephen Pearl Andrews and 
Benjamin R. Tucker. 


2. 1906 TRAMWAY MUSING 


It is a few years since trams were abolished 
in London. They are on their way out in 
Glasgow. The following “leader” from the 
Islington Gazette for Monday, January 29, 
1906 serves therefore to mark the epoch 
through which I have lived. 


NORTH LONDON TRAMS 
Srand to “Angel” 

The delay in the opening of the electric 
tramway service from Aldwych to the “Angel” 
is daily becoming a matter of comment, and 
the public are beginning to inquire how much 
longer they are to wait for a service which 
should have been initiated in December last. 
We are not likely to forget readily the in- 
convenience occasioned by the tearing up of 
this new route, albeit the contractors, in spite 
of difficulties some of which could not have 
been foreseen, accomplished their work with 
praiseworthy expedition. There was difficulty 
at the cross roads at Mount Pleasant, but 
these could not compare with the complicated 
network of underground pipes which were 
encountered at the Holborn Town hall. It 
was at this point that the delay in laying the 
conduits was most marked, and so slow was 
the progress that some were inclined to think 
that the completion of the work would occupy 
as long as did the reconstruction at the 
“Elephant and Castle”. It is now, however, 
a considerable time since the line was in 
Teadiness for use, and we are inclined to 
think that, having regard to the large and 
increasing amount of traffic between Kings- 


way and the “Angel”, renovation of the 
roadway will be soon necessary, and we shall 
witness the farce of metals that have never 
been. used being tinkered with by repair 
gangs. It is a well-known fact that the fast 
heavy traffic—and we include the omnibus 
services in this category — runs on the tram- 
way track, and must in the nature of things 
make an impression on the surface... . 

In the Strand to “Angel” route we have a 
novelty which is absent from the South 
London route. We shall be able to enter the 
subway at the bifurcation of Kingsway and 
take cover through the shallow tube to Theo- 
bald’s Road. There the vehicle will take an 
incline and appear on the surface of the 
roadway and travel in full view to the 
‘ANCE. a « 

Kingsway is now clear for the motor omni- 
bus, the patrons of which may enjoy from 
the “garden seats” a full view of London’s 
newest thoroughfare, while tramway patrons 
carefully packed inside on red plush are to 
be “tubed” at the very point where London 
becomes interesting. . . . When the service is 
started, which should be within a very short 
time now, we hope the fares will be in pro- 
portion to those adopted in the south of 
London. The idea of a three halfpenny fare 
from the Strand to the “Angel” is one we do 
not like, having regard to the fact that in 
the south of London the same distance can 
be traversed for one penny. There is some- 
thing so democratic about the penny fare, 
and we see no reason why the new route 
should not be traversed for this amount. Be- 
sides, should the Council decide to fix this 
rate it would put an end to the absurd charge 
of threepence from Chancery Lane to Isling- 
ton Green, the price that Islingtonians now 
have to pay the London General Omnibus: 
Company. 


This Gazette article makes interesting 
reading today. It was printed and published 
at a time when I was turning from mere 
Freethought and entering on my career as 
a Socialist agitator. The discussion on fares 
also serves to indicate the concept of the 
value of money in relation to travel. Quite 2 
study in values, progress, and even reaction. 


In this issue (Vol. 2, No. 5), the author de- 
scribes the story of Rose Witcop’s challenge 
to the orthodoxy of her time in relation to 
marriage and birth control. The account of 
her stand will be completed in No. 6. Actually, 
this is quite an exciting chapter in the record 
of Socialist struggle. 

When completed No Traitor’s Gait! will 
prove to be a very thorough study of the 
Socialist, Anarchist and Freethought move- 
ments in Britain during the last half century. 
Actually it will treat of aspects of the 
struggle in U.S.A., Europe and India. 


This work is produced under great financial 
strain. All who sympathise with the author’s 
struggle should send donations to the press. 
Such help is needed at once. 


Vol. 1, No Traitor’s Gait!, bound in green 
cloth, gold lettered is out of print. 


Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, Vcl. 2 are still on Sale 
Price 8d. each, post free. 


Single parts (2-12) Vol. 1 can be obtained, 
6d. each, post free for 8d. Sets, unbound, 
except for No. 1. which is out of print, 7s. 6d. 
post free. 


Have No Traitor’s Gait! posted direct to 
your address immediately on publication. The 
subscription rate is 8s. post free, payable in 
advance, for 12 issues, 
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